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Resolve to edge in a little reading every day, 
if it is but a single sentence. If you gain fifteen 
minutes a day, it will make itself felt at the end 
of the year. 


Horace Mann. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


Or all work that produces results, nine-tenths 
must be drudgery. There is no work, from the 
highest to the lowest, which can be done well by any 
man who is unwilling to make that sacrifice; and no 
man can really succeed in any walk of life without a 
good deal of what in ordinary English is called 
pluck. — Address of the Bishop of Exeter to students. 
Quoted in Hamerton’s “ Intellectual Life.” 

Tr you are to see clearly all your life, you must 
not sacrifice eyesight by overstraining it; and the 
same law of moderation is the condition of preserving 
every other faculty. I want you to know the exqui- 
site taste of common dry bread; to enjoy the perfume 


of a larch wood at a distance; to feel delight when a 
sea wave dashes over you. I want your eye to be so 
sensitive that it shall discern the faintest tones of a 
gray cloud, and yet so strong that it shall bear to 
gaze on a white one in the dazzling glory of sunshine. 
I would have your hearing sharp enough to detect 
the music of the spheres, if it were but audible, and 
yet your nervous system robust enough to endure the 
shock of the guns on an ironclad. To have and keep 
these powers we need a firmness of self-government 
that is rare.— Letter to a student by Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, from “ The Intellectual Life.” 


THE REWARD. 


He lost the prize ; 

But this of him record, — 
His work well done 

He counts as his reward. 


Epiru M. Tuomas, in The Young World. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THANKSGIVING DAY. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


How shall we keep Thanksgiving Day * 

In heaped-up bins are stored away 

The yellow corn, the golden grain, 
Uncounted wealth of harvest-gain. 

The sun-kissed fruits, the brown nuts’ store, 
Have fallen from bending boughs once more ; 
The threshers rest, the mill-wheels fly, 

The swift trains bear the white wheat by. 


The winds have swept the maples clean 

Of leaves, to let the sunlight in ; 

While from the fields the stubble flies, 
Beneath the early-reddening skies. 

The dear wild-flowers have dropped their seeds, 
For us and spring, in all the meads, 
November’s haze enwraps our path, 

She gives a gracious aftermath. 


How shall we keep Thanksgiving Day ? 
With hearts that own God’s love alway ; 
That take his gifts, and trust his care, 
And find his goodness every where ; 
That put away the petty ill, 

And sweetness even from grief distil ; 
That count the joys, and find them dear, 
And reap the blessings of the year. 


With clearer eyes for waiting needs, 

And swifter hands for loving deeds; 
With readier steps for ministering, 

And gentler lips for comforting ; 

With hands that friend and kindred clasp 
In warm and leal and tender grasp ; 
With lives each gift of love that take, 
And blithely use, for loye’s dear sake. 


So will we keep Thanksgiving Day, 
With joy, as God’s dear children may ; 
With happy feast, and fire-lit hearth, 
With love, and peace, and friendly mirth; 
With generous gift, and tender speech, 
And hearts that to all hearts outreach ; 
So let it leave for common days 

The seeds of joy and love and praise! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT BECAME OF THE TURKEY. 
BY MARION E. PICKERING. 


EN o’clock on Thanksgiving morning and no 
turkey in the house! The three little Browns 
began to look very sober indeed. Even 

mamma, who had been hopeful until the last mo- 
ment, admitted that there must be some mistake. 
Papa knew nothing about it. He was just recovering 
from a severe illness, and the little Browns agreed 
that they must not disturb him with their small 
worries. 

Of course Grandpa Brown had sent the turkey. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


Even ten-year-old Rob could not remember a 
Thanksgiving when the large, square box failed to 
arrive, snugly packed with a plump gobbler lying in 
a bed of rosy cranberries, golden squashes, and de- 
licious onions. Lesides, had not the children them- 
selyes seen the very one destined for this Thanks- 
giving dinner, proudly strutting around the barn- 
yard, during the summer vacation? Nobody but 
five-year-old Nannie had any explanation te offer. 

“ He didn’t want to be cooked, and so he ran away,” 
she suggested wisely. 

What was to be done? Mamma looked at her 
anxious little flock, unlocked her desk, and carefully 
re-counted a roll of bills, —just enough for the 
quarter’s rent, due the very next Saturday. Then 
she shook out the bright silver quarters and halves 
from her purse,—only a sufficient sum left of the 
month’s allowance to meet the real needs of the little 
family. 

“Would n’t Mr. Pritchard up at the market let us 
have a turkey if we paid him by and. by?” asked 
Helen, with a trembling lip. 

“No doubt of it, but we certainly will not ask him,” 
replied mamma, promptly. “ Well, we must make 
the best of it, children,” she added cheerily. ‘We 
will have the plum-pudding, and after dinner you can 
make molasses candy.” 

“There are lots of butternuts that I brought from 
grandpa’s,” suggested Rob, hopefully. 

“And my pop-corn,” cried Helen, clapping: her 
hands. : 

“ And my big orange,” piped little Nannie, running 
to the closet which contained her treasure. 

Rob pulled his cap snugly over his ears, and ran to 
the express office for the fifth time. “ Are you very 
sure, Mr. Fletcher, that nothing came on the last 
train for Mr. Edward Brown?” he queried anxiously. 

“Let me see,” returned the good-natured express- 
man, counting off on his fat, red fingers; “there was 
a barrel of Carolina sweets for the Squire, a package 
for the minister’s wife, and a box for the Widow 
Brown down at ‘The Corners,’ and that’s all, sure. 
Come again to-morrow, sonny, and maybe your bud- 
get will get along.” 

Rob trudged slowly up the hill again, furtively 
rubbing his eyes with his mittened fingers. It was a 
trial for a ten-year-old lad to substitute yesterday’s 
cold mutton for turkey, on Thanksgiving Day. 

“Tsay, Rob!” shouted Ned Adams in the distance, 
making a trumpet of his hands, “prime skating on 
the river. Come down for a spin, won’t you 2?” 

Rob replied with a shrill whistle, and raced home- 
ward for his skates. “Make the pudding extra 
plummy, won’t you, mamma?” thrusting his rosy 
face in at the kitchen door. 

“Oh, very, very plummy,” answered mamma, 
enthusiastically, waving her floury hands. 

“And there is to be a really, truly, little wee 
pudding for my doll’s Thanksgiving,’ said Helen, 
raising her small forefinger impressively. 

“A really, truly, little wee one,” echoed Nannie, 
dancing on tip-toe across the kitchen. 

Down the long hill back of the barn flew the boys 
on Rob’s swift double-runner, to the very bank of the 
little river. 

“There ’s been a jolly freeze,” exclaimed Ned, as he 
buckled his skate-straps. ‘The ice is as smooth as 
glass away down to ‘The Corners,’ —here goes!” 
And away they sped. 

That part of Bayboro known as “The Corners” 
was at the particular point where the boundaries of 
four towns met. A low unpainted schoolhouse and 
a weather-heaten little cottage, occupied by the 
Widow Brown and her children, were the only build- 
ings visible. As the boys skimmed lightly around 
the long curve, they saw at once that there was some 
unusual excitement at the Brown homestead. 

The twins, Julius Augustus and Julia Augusta, 
were making frantic signals, while Polly and Dick 
made daring sallies on the glare ice, quite unmindful 
of repeated down-falls and bruises. As the boys 


halted, they were immediately clutched by four pair 
of outstretched hands, and almost deafened by the 
clamor of eager voices. 

“There ’s a great big turkey at our house!” an- 


“nounced Julius, importantly. 


“And cranberry sauce!” chanted Polly and Dick 
together, 

“And onions!” gasped Julia, seating herself un- 
ceremoniously on the ice in her excitement. 

“ Butternnts! turnips! squash! candy,—a whole 
bagful,” chorused the three. 

“Come on, and just peep into our oven,” cried 
Julius, hospitably. 

“Do, oh, do!” begged Polly and Dick. 

The skates were quickly stripped off, and the whole 
group rushed pell-mell toward the tiny cottage. 

“We never had—turkey—at our house before,” 
panted Polly, clinging to the sleeve of Rob’s jacket 
in her desperate attempt to keep pace with the 
others. 3 

“Nor cranberry sauce, nor candy,” supplemented 
Dick, his blue eyes round with anticipation. 

The Widow Brown’s thin, worn face fairly beamed 
as the little procession filed into her neat kitchen. 
Rob and Ned were escorted to the oven forthwith, 
and Julius, as master of ceremonies, carefully set the 
door ajar. 

“TIsn’t he a beauty, though !” 

The huge, plump gobbler steamed and sizzled and 
browned comfortably in the great pan. 

“OQ mamma, let me baste him just once, please 
do,” pleaded Julia Augusta, clasping her hands. 

“Me too!” piped Polly, who always imitated her 
sister. 

Mrs. Brown, smiling, consented, and Julia dex- 
terously poured great spoonfuls of gravy over the 
turkey’s fat sides, solemnly followed by Polly. 

“Tt was such a surprise,” explained Mrs. Brown, 
as she closed the oven door. ‘I was sure there was 
some mistake, and was just going to repack the box 
when I found the note.” 

“Tucked right under the turkey’s wing,” cried 
Polly. 

“Here it is,” chimed little Dick, lifting the cover 
of the old Bible. 

The truth darted into Rob’s brain as he glanced at 
the trembling characters traced in grandpa’s familiar 
handwriting : — 


DrAR Mary, —A happy Thanksgiving to you, one 
and all. 


“Tt must be from my old master,” said Mrs. Brown, 
as she carefully replaced the note. “I thought he 
had been dead many a Jong year; he always had a 
kind heart, God bless him!” 

A wild impulse seized Rob to snatch the turkey 
and rush home with it. He caught his breath and 
opened his lips to explain the mistake. He glanced 
at the expectant little Browns, ‘who never had a 
turkey at their house,” and the words failed him. 

“T’m ever so glad for you,” he stammered. “TI 
hope you Il havea real jolly dinner. Come on, Ned!” 

Up the river skated Rob as he had never skated 
before. f F 

“T say, can’t you wait for a fellow ?” growled Ned, 
as he puffed along in the rear; Int Rob never paused 
until he burst into the cosey home dining-room and 
breathlessly told his story to the astonished family. 

“Bless their little hearts! I’m very glad you did 
not undeceiye them, Rob, my boy,” exclaimed mamma, 
with shining eyes. , . 

“And we have just a lovely Thanksgiving of our 
own,” added Helen, softly, surveying the well spread 
table. 

“No turkey ever,” mused Nannie, climbing into 
her high-chair and folding her hands contentedly. 
“T’m ever so glad that other little Brown gitl has 
my Thanksgiving.” ; 

The “very plummy” pudding occupied the post of 
honor in the centre of the table. 
brought out her choicest china and silver, and snipped 


Mamma had ~ 


off the blossoms from her few cherished house-plants. 
Helen and Nannie had arranged a tiny bouquet beside 
each plate; the daintiest and sweetest was reserved 
for the snowy: covered waiter containing papa’s simple 
dinner. ¥ 

Suddenly there was a merry jingle of bells, and a 
sleigh was driven rapidly into the yard. Rob and 
Helen rushed to the window and caught a glimpse 
of two muffled figures snugly wrapped in fur robes. 

“Grandpa and Grandma Brown!” they shouted, 
almost running over each other in their haste to reach 
the outer door. Everybody laughed and cried and 
talked at once. 

“You see,” explained grandma, all the little white 
curls around her dear old face fairly quivering with 
excitement, “Father and I made up our minds to 
surprise you. We could not rest until we had seen 
Edward with our own eyes, and we were sure, Mary, 
that you must be completely worn out by this time.” 

Meanwhile grandpa was peering over his gold- 
bowed glasses. “ Why, what has become of the tur- 
key ?” he asked, ina puzzled tone. Then, of course, 
Rob had to tell his story over again, interrupted 
by many “dear me’s” and “did you eyer’s” from 
grandma 

“TI noticed particularly, father, that you directed 
to Mary this time instead of Edward.” 

“So I did, so J did,” responded grandpa. “ How 
was I to know that there was a duplicate of such a 
precious piece of property as our Mary here,” with a 
kindly glance at the tired face, now flushed with 
happiness. 

What a delightful Thanksgiving dinner they had! 
Nannie, enthroned in her high chair between her 
grandparents, sighed with content A small plump 
hand stole into grandpa’s wrinkled one. 

“That other little Brown girl never had any 
turkey, — wasn’t it dreadful 2 ” 

“Dreadful, Pussy,” echoed grandpa, rising and 
swinging her to lis shoulder. ‘Somebody will have 
to look out for all the little Brown girls.” 

But the crowning joy came in the twilight. 
Grandma had just brought in a platter heaped high 
with molasses candy, such as she only could make. 
The children knelt in the firelight, busily popping 
corn and preparing creamy butternut meats. The 
door swung quietly open, and papa, pale and smiling, 
carefully swathed in blankets, was wheeled into the 
midst of the happy little group. 

They all gathered around him, and grandpa and 
grandma fairly outvied each other in stories of their 
youthful frolics up among the New Hampshire hills. 

“Hasn't it been a jolly Thanksgiving, though ? ” 
exclaimed Rob, as the children rose reluctantly when 
the bell pealed nine. 

“Tt has been the thankfulest one we ever had,” 
added Helen, as she lifted her face for papa’s good- 
night kiss, 

“The very thankfulest,” said mamma, as she 
tucked the blanket around her husband’s shoulders. 

The delightful surprises were not ended, even after 
grandpa and grandma had regretfully said good-by 
and returned to their country home. Bright ten-cent 
pieces and quarters began to appear in the most 
mysterious way, in the most unexpected places; in 
the thumbs of Rob’s mittens, in the pocket of Helen’s 
doll, even in the mouth of Nannie’s toy dog, the pride 
of her heart. Best of all, beneath the cover of 
mamma’s desk lay a circle of shining gold pieces, 
enough for warm winter clothing and the next 
quarter’s rent. By that time papa would be well 
and strong again. 

The widow never ceased to call down blessings on 
the head of her dear old master, and Thanksgiving 
Days were thereafter bright spots in the memories 
of the little Browns at “The Corners.” 


The seat of knowledge is in the head; of wis- 
dom, in the heart. We are sure to Judge wrong 


if we do not feel right. Hazurr, 


So yw 


Every Other Sunday. 
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THE FEUD OF LAND AND SEA, 


Tue Ocean and the Land made peace, 
And each one sent a token, 

That their new friendship might increase, 
Their faith be kept unbroken. 


The gentle Land sent meadow-sweet 
Upon a hurrying brook, 

And laid it at the gray king’s feet — 
His waves the gift uptook. 


The Sea a wreath of seaweed tossed 
Far inland on the tide; 

Its salty kiss was keen as frost — 
The grass-blade shrank and died ! 


The Land then sent a painted moth, 
Borne out upon the breeze ; 

The Ocean sprites with chains of froth 
The lovely waif did tease. 


The Sea sent back a scallop-shell, 
The shell an osprey bore; 

The Land received it where it fell, 
Upon a mossy floor. 


The Land then sent a noble tree, 
That crowned a river-bank ; 

The laden stream into the Sea 
With weary murmurs sank. 


The Sea returned a broken spar 
(’T was once the forests’ pride! ) 
The Land reproached him from afar, 
And all her forests sighed : 


“Such eruel gifts as thou dost send, 
As thou dost send to me — 
How can I longer be thy friend, 
Thou bitter, bitter Sea!” 
Kvirn M. Tuomas, in The Young World. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A THANKSGIVING EXPRESS WAGON. 


BY SARAH M. BAILEY. 


N a New Hampshire town six miles from Concord 
three little boys were playing tag in their door- 
yard last Thanksgiving morning. Their real 

true names were Herman ; Fred, his younger brother; 
and Eddie, the neighbor’s boy who lived up the hill 
around the corner. 

They were having a frolic and making a great 
deal of noise, when Dell, Fred’s twin sister, came out 
on the piazza and called, “ Herman, Herman! mamma 
wants you.” 

His mother had just been frying a big pan of 
doughnuts. Her face was flushed, and she looked 
tired, but she had such a happy errand planned for 
the children that her eyes fairly sparkled. 

“T°vye been thinking all the morning, Herman, 
about Lewis and Annie; your papa tells me that 
they have had a pretty hard time since their father 
died, and that it is very little money their mother can 
earn since the cold weather came. How would you 
like to take your little express wagon, ‘ Spanker, ’ 
and carry them a part of our thanksgiving dinner ? ” 

“Oh,” said Herman, “that would be first rate; 
perhaps Eddie’s mother would like to give something, 
— can we run up and see ?” 

“Yes, and meanwhile I will ask Miss Greene; I’m 
sure she will add something, she is so kind-hearted.” 

Away went the boys to Eddie’s house, and soon 
came back with a big can of milk and lots of other 
good things. 

The little express wagon was full by the time the 
three good housewives had put in their packages, 
and it was decided to take the small wheelbarrow also, 
as there were several houses in this country neighbor- 


hood, and every one felt sorry for these fatherless 
children, 

Hddie’s home was up the hill, but I lived down the 
hill, toward the home of Lewis and Annie. 

I was washing up our breakfast dishes, when I 
heard a great clattering over the frozen ground, and 
looking out of the kitchen window, between the 
plants, I saw three little rosy-cheeked boys, all done 
up in warm coats, caps, scarfs, and mittens, —for it 
was a stinging cold morning, — coming up to our side 
door. In they bounded, and all in one breath they 
told us of their errand. 

“Mamma said she knew you would want to give 
something.” When I asked them what they had in 
their -eart and wheelbarrow they all answered in 
chorus, loud enough to make my head ring, — 

“ Ginger-bread, sugar, some pork, beans for baking, 
cabbage, onions, squashes, pies, and lots of milk and 
potatoes. ” 

Then Herman took from a little pocket-book one 
dollar and fifty cents, which a widow and a sick 
young man had given, 

I filled in the vacant place in the wheelbarrow, 
putting a mince pie upon the very top, in a hollow 
made hy a cabbage and a bag of beans, and away 
they went, rattling over the frozen ground, with 
faces as merry as such little faces can be, saying 
among themselves, “ Now I guess Lewis will have 
as good a thanksgiving as any of us.” 

I’m sure these three boys had a happier Thanks- 
giving for sharing their dinner with their school- 
mates. 


’ 


HISTORY OF A SEED. 


T. THE SEED. 
Just a little seed, 

Very small indeed, 

Put it on the ground, 

Tn a little mound, 

And wait and see 


What it will be. 


Il. THE VINE. 


The seed became a lovely vine, 

That o’er the brown earth used to twine, 
And at our feet so very low 

Went on and on, to grow and grow. 


Ill. THE PLOWER. 


The summer rain, the summer shine, 
That wet and warmed the pretty vine, 
Had somehow quite a wondrous power, 
Which wrought this lovely yellow flower. 


IV. THE FRUIT. 


The little flower grew and grew, 

In sun, and shower, and moistening dew, 
And when the leaves began to fall, 
There lay this gorgeous yellow ball — 
The prize for harvest best of all. 


¥. THE PLE. 


Hurrah for the tiny seed! 
Hurrah for the flower and vine! 
Hurrah for the golden pumpkin, 
Yellow and plump and fine! 
But better than all beginnings, 
Sure nobody can deny, 
Is the end of the whole procession, — 
This glorious pumpkin pie. 
The Youth’s Companion. 


Enthusiasm is grave, inward, self-controlled ; 
mere excitement, outward, fantastic, hyst-rical, 
and passing in a moment from tears to laughter. 

STERLING. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PANSIES, FOR THOUGHTS. 
A Thanksgiving Story. 
BY LUCRETIA MACY GARDNER. 


HE “Roundabout” Club, composed of a dozen 
of the most fashionable ladies of N., had held 
its fortnightly meetings for three seasons, and 

was voted by all as one of the great social events of 
the aristocratic circle of the West End. The homes 
where these gatherings assembled were beautiful 


| within and without, arranged with every comfort 


and luxury that human ingenuity could contrive; 
and the hostesses vied with one another in friendly 
rivalry as to the choice of prizes, which were pur- 
chased from the assessment fees. 

Year in, year out, as regularly as the season 
changed summer dress for the more brilliant but 
less enduring colors of the fall, the members of the 
club were in readiness for their winter festivities. 
As club life went, they had reason to congratulate 
themselyes upon their success; and when the doors 
of those fashionable mansions were closed, but little 
thonght was given to the world of suffering, that 
life of anxiety, the working world of humanity, just 
beyond their gates. 

Miss Constance Woolson, one of the youngest 
members of the “Roundabout,” was becoming rest- 
less, in the midst of conditions she felt almost 
powerless to combat, and she found herself con- 
stantly wondering why her conscience would not 
allow her to accept calmly those conditions. She 
was constantly vexed by the question: “ Was it 
right to have prizes in a social club like theirs; and 
if not, how should she broach the subject ?” 

The perplexing problem came to her one day 
more forcibly than ever, as she walked down the 
driveway of the residence where she had been en- 
tertained. It was forgotten for a moment in her 
rapture at the beautiful picture spread before her. 
Purple and gold in harmonious contrast made the 
western sky brilliant with its promise of hope for 
the following day,—a day that would dawn with 
the light and dark “in even sharper contrast than 
the purple and gold,” Constance Woolson mur- 
mured, ‘and both are in the world.” 

“Here, lady, you dropped your flowers! Them’s 
yourn, ain’t they?” a young voice interrupted her 
musings, somewhat harshly, perhaps, for its tones 
were those of the child of the slums. Holding in 
her soiled hands the bunch of pansies that had 
slipped from Miss Woolson’s coat, she stood in 
sharp contrast to the delicate figure at her side. A 
child’s face bent over the dark pansies with a charm 
even greater than that of the sunset,—for was it 
not a bit from human life? The light hair, tangled — 
and unkempt, fell upon her shoulders with a grace 
that pleased the artistic eye. 

“ Does she love flowers like that ?”? Miss Woolson 
asked, as she watched the fingers of the child, 
that stroked their petals as tenderly as if they were 
human beings with souls, 

“Wer’s blmd! Her can’t see nothing!” was the 
older girl’s reply, while a shadow crept over the 
sensitive face. “I guess I can smell ’em though, 
and feel ’em too; may I?” she asked, lifting for the 
first time a face most lovely in spite of its clouded 
eyes, and the grime of the city upon it. 

“Keep the pansies, you dear thing!” Miss Wool- 
son exclaimed impulsively, “and you shall have 
more, — but tell me who you are; are you sisters ?” 
she asked, as she looked at the older of the two. 

“Yes, but ma do say, she don’ know how ’tis— 
she ’s so good, she ain’t never cranky! We call her 
Lily, we ’uns do, in the court where we live. You 
never ketch her in mischief! My! don’t I wish I 
was in her boots sometimes!” 

“But what are your people thinking of to let 
such small girls as you go out like this?” the young 
lady continued. 


Other Sunday. 


AMONG THE POOR 


ON THANKSGIVING 


DAY. 


“Fm, I’m big enough to beg. I hain’t had no 
luck to-day. I ’specks people’s getting ready for 
Thanksgiving — one of ’em said so — had n’t no time 
to bother to-day, but told us to come after Thanks- 
giving. When is that, lady ?” 

“Next week, Thursday,” was the answer, given in 
an absent way, as the speaker meditated. 

“Poor things! The pity of it! One half of the 
world in ignorance of the other! Begging for bread, 
and here we are every fortnight simply throwing 
away our money! We who have plenty to eat and 
drink live in luxurious homes, and just outside — 
this!” 

“Ts the lady cross, Meg?” the younger girl asked, 
with that fine instinct of the blind. 

“Not with you, Lily. Shall I call her that? It’s 
the best name for her. Not with you, child, but with 
myself: here, come with me!” 

That it was not altogether a fruitless trip, a peep 
at the well-filled basket as it left the Woolson resi- 
dence an hour later could testify, for not only was 
there a generous supply of fruit, from the hot-house, 
but flowers in abundance, and that which appealed 
to the hungry children, —the substantials of life. 

Long, long after the sunset colors had vanished, 
a ray from the heart’s sunshine penetrated to the 
darkest corners of Paradise Row, —so called by its 
occupants, who loved their bit of grim irony as well 
as the rest of the world, —and into the depths of the 
soul of Constance Woolson an afterglow that never 
faded. 

Upon the following Monday a special meeting of 
the “ Roundabout” Club was called at the home of 
Miss Woolson, who in a few simple words soon 
quieted the curiosity of its members. 


“When I left Mrs Barry’s the other day,” she 
said, “I had what might be called a change of 
vision, and perhaps a change of heart. I find I 
have been troubled with what oculists would name 
‘astigmatism.’ I could see very, very far out into 
the world, and objects within the narrow limits 
of home, but I must tell you now of a glimpse 
at a world that should lie within the vision of 
us all.” 

She told her story in simple language as it came 
from the heart. “I expect you wil! call me visionary 
and odd,” she continued, “ but I propose that we use 
the money collected for prizes in another way; let 
us devote it to such cases as these, make of our 
‘Roundabout’ whist club a ‘lend-a-hand,’ and help 
put bread into the mouths of our suffering brothers 
and sisters. I have been in a dream, I think, and 
this episode has roused me out of it, into something 
not so sweet, perhaps, but to which we cannot close 
our eyes.” 

A spirited discussion followed, and, what is most 
lamentable to record, some bad spirit manifested 
itself; but with gratitude let it be said, the majority 
were upon the right side. A rising vote was taken; 
four remained sitting, and as soon as decency al- 
lowed, left the Woolson mansion with the remark: 
“She always was odd, and now that her father and 
mother are dead, and only that aunt left, she has 
things her own way.” 

Thanks to the good impulses of the human heart, 
substitutes were provided, and new members added 
to the roll-call of the whist club, which resolved at 
least to keep one trump all the year, and that should 
be “ Hearts.” 

But what of the Lily of Paradise Row ? 


The day after her adventure with the children 
Miss Woolson took her first real glimpse of a life 
quite different from her corner of the world, which 
resulted in a list of names being provided for the 
executive committee of the club, who were to make 
preparations for a Thanksgiving party to be given to 
the worthy poor of Paradise Row. Never in. the 
annals of the Woolson family had such an event 
occurred. Doors and hearts were opened wide, and 
Meg Crawley’s sisters, cousins, aunts, and relatives 
far and near, found places at the long table. 

When the last good-bys were said, and three 
hearty cheers given for the young lady of the house, 
Meg Crawley crept shyly up to Miss Woolson’s side 
and said, “‘ Lily wanted to break the lucky bone with 
you; she don’t want to go back yet.” 

Miss Constance clasped the child in her arms, 
and said, “ We'll break it before all these peo- 
ple;” adding as the longer piece came to her, 
“and I will tell you some fine day what was my 
wish.” 

A year rolled around, and when it was decided to 
give another Thanksgiving party with the money 
that remained from appropriation of prize money 
for the year to the vacation fund, a sweet child stood 
by the side of Miss Woolson, and received their 
guests. As she stooped to kiss her, she whispered, 
“Was that not a fine wish, dearie, I made last 
year, that you should be my little girl, and live 
with me? And do you not think Pansy was a 
good name I chose, for you know ‘Pansies are for 
thoughts,’ —and what sweet thoughts you haye 
brought me! Of course I had to keep you, for 
we must have our good thoughts always with us, 
must we not?” 
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THE SHEPHERD'S BIBLE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FAMOUS PICTURES OF ANIMALS. 
No. IV.— The Shepherd’s Bible. 
BY EVELYN S. FOSTER. 


OU remember that Rosa Bonheur’s painting, 
y “The Horse Fair,’ won for her the name, 

“the female Landseer.” We have to-day a 
picture by Sir Edwin Landseer himself, — “The 
Shepherd’s Bible.” 

All of Landseer’s pictures find many admirers, 
but his pictures of dogs and deer seem to be the 
most highly prized. 

Landseer was an enthusiastic lover of dogs, and 
every friend of the dog loves his dog-pictures. 

When the artist was at work on his famous paint- 
ings, Sir Walter Scott was writing the books we still 
delight to read. Sir Walter had many friends among 
the dogs. One favorite dog, named Camp, he loved 
so well, that when the dog was buried, he gave up a 
visit he had promised to make, excusing himself by 
saying, “a dear old friend” had died; and his son-in- 
law tells us how sadly Sir Walter smoothed the turf 
above Camp’s grave in the little garden behind his 
house. We should naturally fancy that the artist 
and the writer would be good friends, and they were. 

Sir Walter saw one of Landseer’s paintings. in 
London, — “ The Cat’s Paw,’’—a picture illustrating 
the old fable of the cat, the monkey, and the chest- 
nuts. He was so charmed with the artist’s knowledge 
of animal life, and his skill in representing it, that he 
begged a visit from him. This led to Landseer’s 
first tour in Scotland. He visited Abbotsford, 
Scott’s beautiful home, with another artist, whom we 
may claim as one of our own painters, Charles R. 
Leslie, who, though born in Europe, was the son of 
American parents. 

The faithful Camp had died many years before, 
but his place was filled by another dog with whom 
every one is familiar who has read the story of Sir 
Walter's life. This dog,a hound named Maida, 
Landseer represented in a famous picture entitled 
“A Scene from Abbotsford.” The poor dog was 
then old and feeble, and soon after died. Later the 
artist painted a picture of Sir Walter himself, repre- 
senting him, and Maida, and the terriers Spice and 
Ginger. 


Sir Walter’s friendship for Landseer exerted a 
happy influence, not only upon his character, but 
upon his work. 

After this visit he painted many Scottish subjects, 
and his pictures were often “filled with the bracing 
air of the Highlands.” 

The artist lived for many years in his father’s house 
in London; when at last he secured a home of his 
own, he named the place Maida Vale, the name being 
a pleasant reminder of Scotland, of Sir Walter and his 
favorite dog. 

Landseer’s most famous dog-picture, and, indeed, 
one of the most famous among all his pictures, “The 
Highland Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,” represents the 
almost human grief of a dog on the death of his 
master. It did not seem best to choose for my young 
readers such a painful subject. 

“The Shepherd’s Bible” is a cheerful picture, and 
illustrates some of the same characteristics of the 
artist’s work. It shows his knowledge of dogs, his 
love for them, and his sympathy with them. He de- 
lighted to represent the dog’s intelligence, his love 
for his master, his faithfulness and zeal. He de- 
lighted to picture the master and his dog, com- 
panions together. When the master himself does 
not appear in the painting, there is generally some 
sign to represent the dog’s friendship and devotion to 
him. ~The dog is guarding his Highland plaid, his 
hat, glove, or some other possession, as the Bible in 
the picture we have to-day. There is an old worn 
Bible in the famous painting “The Highland Shep- 
herd’s Chief Mourner.” 

It has been said that “Tandseer seldom or never 
painted an animal in decided movement; it is always 
in repose, or at a moment of arrested action.” Our 
picture to-day illustrates this characteristic ; one dog 
is lying still, one is quietly watching, though with 
senses alert. How strong the contrast in this par- 
ticular to some of Rosa Bonheur’s pictures, that 
represent violent action! Recall the rearing horses 
in the famous “ Horse Fair.” 

Landseer showed his love for animals, and his 
skill in painting them, when a very small boy. His 
biographer tells us, that when he was too small to 
climb oyer a stile his father would lift him over, so 
that he could sketch the sheep and cows in the field 
beyond. 

His father, John Landseer, was an English en- 


graver, and a noted lecturer and writer on the art 
of engraving. He joyously sympathized with his 
son in his love for art, and encouraged him in all 
possible ways, pointing out the defects in his work, 
and bidding him correct them by a more careful 
study of nature. 

It is said that one of Landseer’s earliest pictures, 
made before he was five years old, was a dog-picture. 

The aged keeper of the Academy where he went 
to study and to sketch called him his “little dog- 
boy,” giving another witness to the artist’s early 
love for dogs, and skill in portraying them. 

Landseer’s last work also, it is said, was the por- 
trait of adog. He painted so many famous dog pic- 
tures that the title “the Shakespeare of the world 
of dogs” has been applied to him. 

When asked the secret of his success in painting 
dogs, he answered: “ Because I love dogs.” This 
was doubtless true, his love for them leading to a 
patient and sympathetic study of their traits and 
habits. 

He had many dogs at his home, some given to 
him by his friends. There were Tray, Blanche, 
Sweetheart, and others. 

Landseer painted portraits of other celebrated dogs 
as well as Sir Walter's Maida, thus adding new fame 
to each. Among these was Eos, a graceful grey- 
hound, belonging to Prince Albert, the husband of 
Queen Victoria. 

Queen Victoria is very fond of dogs, and when 
Landseer was living, she often called upon him for the 
portrait of some favorite. In one painting he repre- 
sented the baby, Princess Alice, with the dog Dandie. 
In another, four dogs are pictured. 

Landseer’s dog-pictures lose none of their popu- 
larity as time goes on, and as one critic well said, 
“So long as there exist terriers, deer, hounds, blood- 
hounds, his fame will need little assistance from 
writers on art.” 


GRANDMA’S ANGEL. 


Mamma said: “ Little one, go and see 
If grandmamuina’s ready to come to tea. 
I knew I must n’t disturb her, so 

I stepped as gently along, tip-toe, 

And stood a moment to take a peep, — 
And there was grandmamma fast asleep! 


” 


I knew it was time for her to wake; 

I thought I'd give her a little shake, 

Or tap at her door, or softly call; 

But I had n’t the heart for that at all. 

She looked so sweet and quiet there, 

Lying back in her high arm-chair, 

With her dear white hair, and a little smile, 
Which means she’s loving you all the while. 


T did n’t make a speck of a noise ; 

I knew she was dreaming of little boys 

And girls who lived with her long ago, 

And then went to heayen, —she’s told me so. 


I went up close, and J did n’t speak 

One word, but I gave her, on her cheek, 
The softest bit of a little kiss, 

Just in a whisper, and then said this : — 
“ Grandmamma, dear, it’s time for tea.” 
She opened her eyes and looked at me, 


And said, “ Why, pet, I have just now dreamed 
Of a little angel, who came and seemed 

To kiss me lovingly on my face.” 

She pointed right at the very place! 


T never told her ’t was only me ; 
T took her hand, and we went to tea. 
St. NicHonas. 
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Picty is indifferent whether she enters at the eye 
or the ear. There is none of the senses at which 
she does not knock one day or other. The 
Puritans forgot this, and thrust Beauty out of 
the meeting-house and slammed the door in her 


face. LOWELL. 


For Lvery Other Sunday. 
CATCHING POLLYWOGS. 


BY ANNIE HORTON YOUNG. 


Merry peals of laughter 
From a little maid 
Standing in the water 
"Neath the willow's shade. 
On a log so slippery 
Two green, bright-eyed frogs 
Watch the little maiden 
Catching pollywogs. 


Splash! and in the bottle, 
Wee black pollies, see! 
While the little maiden 
Laughs aloud in glee. 
On a log so slippery 
Sit two bright-eyed frogs, 
Glad that they re no longer 
Little polly wogs. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MIDGEY’S THANKSGIVING LESSON. 
BY AUNTIE BETH. 


F all Sook’s little family, Peep was the worst, 
the very worst. Was the milk stolen? Peep 
was the thief. Was the fish left where it had 

been slyly nibbled? Peep did it. Was there trouble 
and a rumpus in Sook’s big basket? Peep was to 
blame. 

Margaret was the one little girl in Mr, Brown’s 
family. At first no one was allowed to call her any- 
thing but her own beautiful name in full, — Margaret. 
Then she was so small that Papa Brown called her 
his “ Midget ;” from that papa, mamma, and Norah 
called her “ Midge;” then it was “Midgey.” But 
no one outside the house was allowed this privilege. 

Sook was the old family cat, and she was just as 
nice as she could be,—a tortoise-shell cat, with eyes 
that looked sleepy a good deal of the time; but let 
there be a scratching in the wall, or some disturbance 
in the big basket under the table, and, dear sakes, 
what great round.eyes Sook would have! 

Papa said that Sook’s dress was a ground of white 
with large black and yellow spots to set it off; for, 
you see, a tortoise-shell cat has a beautiful coat of 
white, yellow, and black. Under the kitchen table 
was an old clothes-basket with an old blanket in it, 
and in the basket were three little kittens. They 
were old enough now to scamper all over the kitchen ; 
and poor Norah, who did the work, declared, “”T is 
scared out o’ me wits I am, fur fear Ill aither break 
me own neck over one 0’ the little scamps, or ilse that 
Il bring down me fut on one 0’ them an’ squash the 
cratur to cinders.” 

But Norah’s neck and the little kits had been 
mercifully saved thus far, and after Thanksgiving all 
three of the kittens were to have good homes else- 
where; for Mrs. Brown said she thought one pussy 
in a family was enough, and Norah must n’t be both- 
ered with having those little crazy mites rushing 
under her feet all the time. 

Two of the kittens were very well behaved, but 
oh, dear, that Peep! She was a little black and 
white thing with eyes that fairly danced with mis- 
chief; and when Midgey would catch her up and 
look right into her face, her eyes would grow larger 
and larger, until Midgey would scream with laughter. 
And on the floor, going after her own mite of a black 
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tail, she twirled in such quick cireles that Midgey 
used to say she knew if she did n’t stop she ‘d break 
in two. A trick the little kitten had of peeping 
about with her sharp, round eyes made Midgey name 
her “ Peep,” ? 

But she was the naughtiest little puss! One day 
Midgey left Baby, her pet doll, on the lounge; and 
when she came running in from school, there sat 
poor Baby, and Peep close beside her, and the lace 
was all torn from Baby’s dainty dress and wound 
around Peep’s little black leg, and some ribbon 
around Baby’s waist was so mixed up with Peep that 
when she started and made for the basket under the 
table Peep took Baby along with her, and you could 
scarcely tell which was Baby and which was Peep. 
Norah “unwound” her, and Midgey cried so hard 
at Baby’s looks that Mamma Brown promised to 
make Baby a new dress; then Midgey, she said, must 
be careful and not put her dolly where Peep could 
get her. 

“ Faythe, an’ she 'Il hev to be hung from the saling 
to escape that one!” cried Norah. 

Then the squabbles in the kitten basket when Peep 
was there! One day Midgey saw Sook lift a white 
paw and give Peep a smart rap across the ear. An- 
other time she took her by the back of the neck and 
dropped her out of the basket, and kept her out. 
Peep yowed and squeaked, and finally jumped back 
into the basket; but Sook jumped her out again. 


Then Peep went to sleep on the floor-in-a-comner, like - 


the bad little thing she was. 

Jessie Wade wasn’t a very nice little girl. Her 
mother did n’t take pains to teach her pretty manners 
in the careful way that most mothers teach their 
dear little children. So Jessie was rude, and said 
rude things, and sometimes pushed her little mates 
and plagued them. Yes, Jessie was quite a naughty 
child, and it was very hard to have patience with her. 
She was in the same class at school with Midgey ; 
and very often Midgey would go home with an angry 
scowl on her pretty little face, and once in a while 
her eyes would be red because she had cried at some 
of Jessie Wade’s unkind words or a rude trick she 
had played her. 

“I believe I hate her!” Midgey said once, when 
Jessie had been more proyoking than usual. But 
Mamma Brown looked so sober that it made 
Midgey say, “ Well, who could help hating such a 
mean, mean little girl?” 

Then Mrs. Brown told Midgey how it asked in the 
Bible, if any one hated those whom they saw and 
knew on earth, how could they love God whom they 
had never seen ; and she tried hard to teach Midgey 
that the way to make Jessie ashamed of her naughti- 
ness was to treat her just as kindly as she could. 
Yet Jessie was so wild and untaught it scarcely 
seemed as if she cared when poor Midgey offered her 
a piece of cake, or tried to help her with the lessons. 

“It’s no use, mamma,” Midgey said one day, 
“T’m jus’ goin’ to let that bad little Wade thing 
alone. She can’t be teached good actions; no, she 
can’t!” 

“ Well, perhaps that’s the very best way, after all, to 
let her alone,” mamma said. “Don’t do anything 
unkind yourself. Be careful that Midgey Brown 
does nothing wrong, and let Jessie Wade alone.” 

It was close upon Thanksgiving, and all the chil- 
dren in Midgey’s class at school were telling what 
nice times they expected to have. Many of the 
parents were expecting company; some were going 
away, and going to take the children with them; but 
nearly all were telling what a happy day was before 
them, 

“Jessie Wade does n’t say much about what she’s 
goin’ to do at Thanksgivin’,” said one little girl to 
another in a low tone, which Midgey overheard. 

“Ho!” replied the other, “there won’t be very 
much Thanksgivin’ to her house. They ’re poor, 
and her mother does n’t take much care ’bout things, 
and their dinner won’t ’mount to much,” 

For all Midgey had often been angry with Jessie, 


that made her feel badly. It was so dreadful to think 
of a poor Thanksgiving dinner and a mamma who 
did n't care about things! Why, Mamma Brown 
had been making a great jar of mince-meat, and 
stoning raisins, and cutting citron for puddings, and 
stripping and sugaring orange-peel for her delicious 
apple-pies, and putting in nuts and goodies. Why, 
how could anybody not haye a fine dinner and a fine 
time when Thanksgiving Day came! 

That set little Midgey thinking, for one thing. 
Then at just that time Sook began acting rather 
queer, for another thing. Norah complained that she 
did n’t appear to eat a single thing. The kits came 
and lapped the milk and gobbled up the beefsteak 
and bits of fowl she cut fine for them; but if Sook 
ate a mouthful Norah wondered when it could be, 
and pretty soon Midgey determined to watch and 
find out, if she could. That was the day before 
Thanksgiving ; and on the way to do an errand for 
her mother Midgey met the little girl who had 
spoken rather unkindly about Jessie Wade, and she 
told Midgey that Jessie was sick, and the doctor 
thought she was going to have the measles. 

When Midgey went home, Norah was through 
with her work; but she gave Midgey a tender slice 
of cold lamb, as the little girl said she wanted it. 
After Norah had gone upstairs, Midgey cut the meat 
in tiny pieces and put it in Sook’s saucer, and sat 
down to see if she would n’t eat it. 

As soon as she smelled the meat Sook did a funny 
thing. She took two or three of the bits of meat in 
her mouth and jumped into the basket, and Midgey 
saw her put first one mite, then another, in Peep’s 
mouth; and then Midgey found out what no one had 
known before, that poor little Peep was sick. The 
other kittens had raced about, but no one had noticed 
that only two were as lively as ever. Sook went to 
and fro, to and fro, carrying the meat to her sick 
kitten. Then she went to the sink, and meowed for 
water. Midgey filled her tin cup with water. Then 
over went Sook to the basket, took Peep cat-fashion 
in her mouth by the back of the neck, and set her 
down before the water. Peep reached over rather 
feebly, lapped the water as if it tasted, oh, very good, 
and then Sook carried her back to the basket, and 
cuddled her up close to her own warm sides. 

Off ran Midgey to find her mother. “O mamma,” 
she began, “what do you think? Peep’s sick, — 
little mischief Peep, —and Sook is just as kind! 
She’s feeding her, and carrying her over to get 
water, and cuddling her, just as if she was the best 
kitten in the world. Isu’t it funny ¢” 

But mamma answered soberly, “No, Midgey, it 
isn’t strange at all. Suppose you were a very mis- 
chieyous child, and even made me a good deal of 
trouble, if you were sick don’t you think I would 
take exactly as good care of my own little girl as if 
she had been a better child? That is the way Christ 
loves us. And our kind Father in heaven sends rain 
and food for the wicked the same as for the good.” 

“ And does he love the wicked folks, mamma ?” 

“Certainly, Midgey; God cannot love sin or any- 
thing wrong, but he loves all his children, and is kind 
to all of them.” . 

Midgey did n't say any more then, but all the rest 
of the day she was quite thoughtful for her. When 
bedtime came, she told her mother what her little 
friend had said about Jessie, and she asked her if she 
could carry Jessie some dinner the next day. Her 
mother said, “ Yes, certainly.” She had had measles 
herself, so she would n’t be likely to take them; still 
she better not go into the house. She could take 
a basket, and Mrs, Wade could take the things, then 
give the basket back to her. It would n’t hurt Midgey 
to wait outside.a few moments. 

When Midgey came. back with the empty basket, 
she looked very happy, and told, with a bright, merry 
smile, how glad Mrs. Wade looked, and how many 
times she thanked her, and said that Jessie was 
“awful pleased.” 

“P’raps she ’ll act better when she comes back to 
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school,” Midgey said; “but if she doesn’t she'll 
know I don’t hate her, won’t she, mamma ?” 

But poor little Jessie did n’t get back to school for 
several weeks. Midgey carried the basket with good 
things back and forth, and after a time she could go 
in and see Jessie; and when Midgey saw how differ- 
ent Jessie’s home was from hers she did n’t wonder 
poor little Jessie hadn't behaved very well, and 
didn’t know much about being a little lady. 

Little Peep soon got well, and, as Norah said, was 
“as pert as ever.” After a time Jessie went back to 
school, but she was quite an altered little girl; she 
spoke more gently than before her sickness, and left 
off her teasing, naughty ways. 

“T want to be kinder /adyjfied, like the rest,” she 
whispered to Midgey one day. 

“Do you suppose that was because I took her the 
good things ?” Midgey asked her mother. 

“No doubt it was partly that, Midgey, dear,” her 
mother replied. “She saw that little ladies do not 
quarrel, and are not spiteful, and want to show kind- 
ness to each other. Always remember, little dangh- 
ter, that true kindness lies in treating people much 
alike, as God does us, and showing kindness to those 
who perhaps are not very kind to us. See how 
soon you won one little girl oyer. It is likely to be 
always so.” 


JACK’S PUMPKINS. 


A packer of seeds was given to Jack, 
A spade, a rake, and a hoe. 
He spaded the earth and raked it well, 
Then planted the seeds in a row. 

- The sun shone warm on the mellow earth, 
The rain came — how softly it fell! 
And from the seeds the tiny plants sprung, 
And from each plant a bell. 


The golden bells as time went on 

Gave place to something more; 

And Jack’s great plants to his delight, 
Three Golden Pumpkins bore. 

“Tl call the boys,” said Jack one day, 
“T’ll set them all a pattern; 

Mother shall make some pumpkins pies 
And we a Jack o’ Lanter.” ; 


, 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
FACE THE BAND. 
In Two Parts. — Part I. 
BY RAYMAH DOWSE. 


T was very early. The grass was all sparkling, 
and the flowers hung with the happy burden of 
anewly received draught. ‘To be out in the clear 

bright air, where all nature was healthy and strong, 
how it made one long to dance, and be joyons as well! 
and coming out of the thicket was just such a figure 
as one would want to see there, so well did it suit 
both scene and place. 

The girl was only about twelve years old, though 
she was tall for her age. She was barefooted, but 
she carried her shoes and stockings in her hand, be- 
sides a small tin pail and a birch switch. Her skirts 
were short, and showed her brown feet, which looked 
as if she often went barefooted. Her skin was dark 
and very soft and clear, and her hair waved back 
from her forehead and under a little gray cap worn 
far back on her head. Her dress was a grayish blue, 
with full loose sleeves, and the arm and hand which 
held the pail and the shoes and stockings were almost 
perfect in form. 

Tn her other hand she swung the birch switch, and 
all the while sang blithely as she skipped along. In 
front of her two cows were lazily taking their way, 
nibbling clover as they went. She travelled twice 
their distance, running to the side of the path after 

* wild-flowers, some of which she stuck in her dark 


curls, and then she would run back again and call to 
Betsy and Floss, ani interrupt their feast to warn 
them that some time or other they must get to pas- 
ture. She seemed to like to run through the deepest 
grass and feel its cool spatter against her little brown 
legs. 

At length they all three reach the pastureland, 
and with her strong young arms she let down the 
bars and fastened them up again. ‘Then she sat 
down upon a stone to put on her shoes and stockings, 
— this was because she was going where the brambles 
would prick and scratch, for she was after berries, 
Besides, Aunt Susie didn’t like to haye her go bare- 
footed, and it was only on occasions like these when 
she dared to do so; but Edith usually managed to 
haye these occasions come pretty often. 

She threw down her stick near the gate, so as to 
have it ready when it came time to drive the cows 
home, and then she started for a hill. On this hill it 
was very sunny; but Edith did not mind it at all at 
first, the berries were so plentiful. But after a while, 
when her pail was almost full, she became quite tired 
with the effort of stooping over and the heat of the 
rapidly rising sun, so she betook herself into the shade 
of a great pine. It was impossible, however, to 
remain in one position long, and she was soon off 
again, this time in search of bits of moss and ferns. 
She wandered off some ways, for she was not at all 
afraid, and knew the woods well. 

Finally she decided she would go to a little nest 
she had made for herself in a sort of natural cave on 
the other side of the hill. She walked faster, now 
that she had some object in view, and soon reached 
the spot. What was her surprise, on pushing back 
the leaves, to feel something cold touch her little 
brown hand, and hear a low deep growl. 

At first she jumped, it had come so unexpectedly, 
and for a moment all kinds of horrible thoughts of 
bears went through her childish brain. Then she 
remembered that aunty had said they never came to 
these woods. She was not one tq be easily frightened, 
and she longed to find out what it was. Her curiosity 
got the better of her at last, and she crept nearer and 
looked in. This time she was sure it was a dog, and 
she just loved dogs, so she stretched out her hand to 
pat him; and when he saw she meant to be kind to 
him, he was friendly too. 

“Poor fellow,” she said, as she stroked him, “ you 
must be very hungry. I'll bring you something to 
eat when I come for the cows. No, I guess I’ll go 
right now,” she corrected, looking thoughtfully at 
him, “and you can come and stay at our house, 
doggie, until we find whoever owns you; and, oh, 
dear me, I just hope we ’ll never find them ! — unless,” 
she added, “they miss you very, very much indeed. 
Now, come along with me.” 

But he would not budge an inch. She coaxed and 
entreated, and even tried to drag him, but he seemed 
chained to the spot. 

“Oh, dear,” she exclaimed, quite worn out with 
her efforts, “Ill have to go way home and bring 
you your breakfast here.’ And she started off, after 
casting one last longing, beseeching glance at him 
as a farewell entreaty ; but it was all of no avail. In 
about an hour she came trudging back with her 
pail full of small bones and bits of bread and meat. 
She thought he might have run away, and it troubled 
her a little as she came along; but to her relief, when 
she reached the spot he was still there. She emptied 
out the contents at the opening of the cave, and the 
dog seemed glad enough to get it. 

When she went for the cows in the early evening, 
she took him some more food, and found every bit of 
the first feast gone. 

The next morning he was still there, but this time 
she was determined to go into her bower, and twice 
tried to pass the dog; but he growled. She pushed 
on, however; but he growled the more, and almost 
snapped at her, so that she gave a cry of fear. At 
the sound, some one shouted, “ Down, Sport; down, 
sir! behave yourself, old boy; she’s all right.” 

Edith was even more frightened than before, and, 


drawing back, would have run away, had not the 
voice called her to come. She saw a lad, several 
years older than herself, seated upon the ground, 
whittling on a piece of wood, and beside him were 
several ingenious little things he had finished, 

Edith was greatly surprised. She walked in, how- 
ever, aud in a few minutes sat down beside him. 
They began by talking about the things he was mak- 
ing, and finally she questioned him as to how long 
he had been there and what his name was, and ever 
so many more things. When she started to go. le 
ealled her back, “Stop a minute,” he said; “you 
won't tell any one I’m here, will you?” And then, 
as he saw she hesitated, he added, “ Please don’t.” 

Edith thought for a minute; she could not remem- 
ber having kept anything from her aunty before, 
except at Christmas. “Can I tell some time?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, when I say you can,” the boy answered. 
“Will you promise ?” 

“Yes, I won’t tell,” she said, quite simply, and 
started for home. 

Now this secret, the first one she had ever had, 
weighed sorely on her childish mind, and it was a 
long time before she could go to sleep. She tossed 
about on her pillow, wondering and thinking it all 
over. 

She finally decided to tell the boy, next morning, 
just how kind aunty was, and that she would not 
think of doing him harm; and it was not until she 
came to this decision that she fell asleep. 

And Paul, lying with his dog beside him in Edith’s 
bower in the woods, listening to the wind’s music in 
the trees, though he never thought of calling it 
music, was thinking too. 

“T can’t bear to deceive her,” he murmured, “and 
her so little; and she trusts a fellow too, she trusts 
me. I'll have to tell her in the morning.” It was 
not until this that he, too, fell asleep. 

(Lo be continued.) 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


THERE was a time when Thanksgiving Day meant 
more than it does now, at least in New England. It 
was the one great, jolly day when everybody felt 
young, and the fireside circle was always large. 
Christmas has come in to draw off from the old 
observance of this joyous occasion. 

Still, there is enough left of Thanksgiving Day to 
make us feel that if we were to lose it entirely there 
would go out of our lives something altogether happy 
and helpful. 

We do our best in this number of Every Orner 
Sunpay to recall for some of the elders bright mem- 
ories, and to give to the young people broad views of 
what the spirit of the day really is. Thanksgiving 
Day, it is true, depends a great deal upon turkey and 
cranberry sauce, but not entirely does its joy rest on 
those tempting articles of food, It is not likely that 
those children dancing in the street to the music of 
an accordian, as represented on page 52, have had 
turkey, celery, and oysters; it is certain, however, 
that they are in a happy mood, 

Tommy, before the open fire, dreams dreams under 
the influence of that last slice of plum-pudding which 
he devoured at table (see page 56). He is probably 
one of those who did not eat any breakfast, that he 
might enjoy the larger midday meal. 

The poem on the first page very well tells the real 
meaning of Thanksgiving Day. It should be kept — 


“With happy feast and firelit hearth, 
With love and peace and friendly mirth, 
With generous gift and tender speech, 
And hearts that to all hearts outreach.” 


Gratitude to a Heavenly Father. remembrance of 
those who are in trouble, and renewed loyalty to our 
beloved land should fill our thoughts on Thanksgiving 
Day. 


Every Other Sunday. 


-TWHOLMES - 


EFFECT ON TOMMY OF PLUM PUDDING. 


WHEEL PUZZLE. 

ARRANGE the eight words, the meanings of which are 
given below, as the spokes of the wheel, so that the out- 
side letters will give the name of a girl. Kach word 
contains the same number of letters, and the final letter 
of each is the same. 

1. An article of clothing. 5. A straight mark. 

2. A pain. 6. Lazy. 

3. Periect in growth. 7. A river. 

4. An adverb. 8. A river. 

Nertiz Hunt. 
SCRIPTURE SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. “THou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun for a 
season.” Upon whom was this punishment sent? And 
for what sin? 

2. ‘Smite with thine hand, and stamp with thy foot.’ 
Which of the prophets was commanded to do this to 
express God's anger against the wickedness of Israel ? 

3. **Doest thou well to be angry ?”? To whom was 
this question addressed ? And on what occasion ? 


SQUARE WORD. 


love. Surface. Come from China. 
Epna BELL. 


OprosirE of 

Leisure. 
CHARADE. 

My first is but one thing, as you plainly see; 

My next you will find at the end of the sea; 

My third is a grain that ends in ‘‘e;” 

My last is an article, —a, an, or the. 

My whole is what every good Christian should be. 


Fuorence H. 
ANAGRAM. 
Herstoyn si hte tesb ylicop. 


ENIGMA XV. 


I Am composed of eleven letters. 

My 4, 3, 10, 9, is an Irishman’s nickname. 

My 8, 2, 5, 7, 6, is old English for shoe. 

My 11, 1, is a necessary part of some verbs. 

My whole is the name of a place where a treaty of peace 
was signed in 1895. CHANNIE V. PARKER. 


ENIGMA XVI. 
I Am composed of twenty-four letters. 
My 2, 3, 4, 5, is opposite of more. 
My 2, 6, 8, 7, is a metal. 
My 1, 18, 19, is a place for coal. 
My 1, 10, 8, 9, is a wild animal. 
My 12, 13, 22, 11, is opposite of the cold. 
My 12, 15, 16, 24, is to injure. 
My 14, 17, 22, 23, is a fruit. 
My 14, 8, 16, 21, is to peel. 
My 20, 22, 23, 24, is a much admired animal. 
My whole is found in Matthew. AGnes Brown. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 4. 
Enigma VIII. I will trust Him at all times. 
Enigma IX. Reveries of a Bachelor. 
Riddle-me-ree. Schumann. 

HIDDEN PROVERBS. 


1. Look before you leap. 2. Allis not gold that glit- 
. ters. 3. A little rain lays much dust. 


Hitpa LORENZEN. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
H 
CON 
HOMES 
N ET 
s 


PI PUZZLE. 


Tis a little thing to do, 

To speak the word that’s true; 
But truth is always best, 

And he who speaks it blest. 


BOOK-TABLE. 


THe Orp Rep Scuoor-nouse. This story by 
Elizabeth Lloyd is called a temperance story for 
teachers and pupils, but there is a great deal in it 
beside teaching on temperance. Several exciting 
events are here recorded, all springing out of the 
well-known conditions of school life. Boys get mad 
and make up; sports of winter are pursued with 
mingled results; a great revolution takes place 
in the Red School-house, whereby the tyrannical 
teacher is deposed. ‘The career of some of the 
pupils is followed a short distance, and we see them 
happily placed in life. Miss Hammond represents 
the new and better type of school teacher as con- 
trasted with Mr. Cruthers. We find the noble- 
hearted boy, quick in resentment and quick in for- 
giveness; and there is really no real mean member 
of the Red School-house, so far as the story gives us 
the facts. The book is neatly illustrated, and con- 
tains a spirit calculated to encourage true manliness 
and true womanliness. 

(Friends’ Book Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cloth, pp. 127.) 

Lirtte Miss Puampe Gay. Probably the best 
indorsement of a book that could possibly be given 
by a reviewer is to say that he wishes he had written 
it. Critics of books are apt to grow cynical. When 
such an individual declares that he would like to be 
known abroad in connection with a given publication, 
as its author, there must certainly be merit in the 
volume. Miss Helen Dawes Brown has given us 
something which is entertaining for voung and old. 
It is unusually attractive in its binding, exceptionally 
interesting in its style, and remarkably accurate in its 
reproduction of young life. The method employed in 
narrating these incidents of Phwbe Gay’s life is 
somewhat ont of the ordinary. We have not space 
to quote, or opportunity to furnish, detailed proofs to 


support our commendation of this dainty book. 
This we may safely assert, that any oue testing the 
book by a sympathetic reading will not fail, we are 
sure, to sustain our judgmeut. Miss Phobe Gay 
tells in frank, hearty, humorous fashion lier vicissitudes 
as a child, and they mark events which in one form 
or another come to most of us in childhood. ‘The 
settings may be different, but the vicissitudes are 
about the same. The whole book is wholesome, 
entertaining, and refreshing. It is really art con- 
cealing art, and in proof of this we cite such chapters 
as “My Grandmother,” “About a Blue Parasol,’ 
“Mrs. Aspasia Weeks,” and “ My Friend the Minis- 
ter,” though all of the twelve bear artistic touches 
which seem nature itself. : 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 
Cloth, illustrated by S.J. F. J. pp. 139. Price, $1.50.) 
Ix tHe Younc Wortp. We have in this book 
by Miss Edith M. Thomas another bright and happy 
contribution to the better thoughts for young people. 
Under the four heads of “Sylvia and the Flowers,” 


“Under Green Boughs,” “When Winter Comes,” 


and “ What’s My Thought Like?” various poems 
are garlanded. There is many a fine sentiment 
deftly caught and held in expressive language ; many 
a far insight to nature’s meanings; many a smiling 
thought toward which children will gladly press. 
On page 30 is the poem “Feud of Land and Sea,” 
which we have taken to enrich this number of Every 
Orner Sunpay. And from page 88 we pluck a few 
lines, which will be found also in this number. There 
are various chords here, and it is not easy to mention 
in particular that which pleases most; but ‘‘ Wrong 
Word,” on page 103, is a bright glance at childhood. 
“ A Little Quaker,” which is called a true incident, 
makes a delightful narrative in rhyme. ‘There is a 
great deal of music in the poem on “ Raleigh Bells,” 
on page 67. Miss Thomas has already obtained a 
most worthy place in the arena of letters, and we 
congratulate her and the public on this new addition 
to her honors, and to the richer resources of litera- 
ture for the young. 

(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 
Cloth, pp. 109. Price, $1.50.) 

Hymns ror CuurcH anp Home, wiru Tunes. 
This is a volume of fine appearance, toward which 
the binder has given his best efforts. As for sub- 
stance, it contains the results of Mrs. ‘Tileston’s 
editing, and that is a sure guarantee of poetical 
excellence. The music has been edited by Mr. 
Arthur Foote, and his taste is unquestioned. Herein 
are treasures new and old. Aided by the experiences 
of the past, both Mrs. Tileston and Mr. Foote have 
endeavored to give churches what may be called a 
“working ” book of praise. We mean by that, such 
a collection of tunes as embodies old and new, diffi- 
cult and easy, stately and bright music. On the 
other hand, the hymns are of wide range, combining 


the austereness of Watts with the graciousness of 
Whittier. The best modern poets are represented in 
this collection, as well as the standard writers. Of 
course the whole tone of the collection is congenial 
to the tastes and wishes of liberal Christians. 
(American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. Leather covers, pp. 497. Price, $1.50. 
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